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DRAWING THE LITURGICAL COLOR-LINE 


OWADAYS it would be psychologically impossible, 
entirely apart from positive prescription, for a saintly 
and ‘‘reforming”’ prelate, on Easter Sunday, to cele- 
brate the votive Mass of the Holy Trinity, or any 
other Mass but that glorious one provided by the 

Church for Easterday. But of the great St. Ulrich (d. 973), bishop 
of Augsburg, it is related that on Palm Sunday and on Easter Sun- 
day he first celebrated the votive Mass of the Holy Trinity, and 
then, later in the day, a second Mass, presumably the respective 
Sunday Mass. Of the same holy man we read that on a certain 
Sunday he first celebrated the votive Mass of the Holy Trinity, 
and then the Mass of the saints occurring. For St. Ulrich the 
Masses of the Sundays had not a very strong appeal: his preferences 
ran first to the votive ones, and then to those of the saints oc- 
curring. 


Nor were there, prior to 1570, very clear-cut regulations. Thus, 
a “‘reform’’ synod in Cologne as late as 1536 adverted to the fact 
that locally, Sunday for Sunday the whole year through, either the 
votive Mass of the Holy Trinity was used, or that of the Holy 
Spirit. While intimating that it would be better to use the Sunday 
Masses in the missal, the synod itself suggested the suitability of 
taking the Easter Mass as a “‘fixed’’ one for all Sundays. A May- 
ence synod of 1549 faced the very same problem, and while gen- 
erally ruling out votive Masses and saints’ Masses (save for greater 
feasts), it was willing to allow, where the choir-angle was the 
determining factor, that the same two votive Masses continue 
to be used, and again suggested the greater propriety of using the 
Easter Mass on Sundays the year ‘round. Of this same period we 
have for the space of one year the spiritual diary of St. Ignatius, 
in which he often noted the Mass-formula of his choice: of sixty- 
four such instances forty-one represent votive Masses, Sundays 
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and week-days, the remaining twenty-three being the Masses of 
the day. 

If the reformed and standardized missal of Pope Pius V (1570) 
decreed that no votive Masses be celebrated henceforth on Sundays, 
it was not until the Divino afflatu of Pope Pius X (Nov. 1, 1911), 
that saints’ Masses (save on greater festivals) were prevented from 
supplanting the Masses of the Sundays. Since 1911 we have begun 
to acquire a psychological ‘‘feel’’ for the suitability and desirability 
of the Masses of the Sundays. These have established for them- 
selves, in our psychological processes, a modest but secure position. 
We find it right that Requiems should not (usually) greet the 
Sunday assemblies of the faithful, and we are well on the way to 
the stage of thinking it “‘strange’’ when the Mass of a saint takes 
precedence over the Mass of the Sunday. Our promptings thus lean 
in the same direction as the rubrics. 

But for the other six days of the week there is still an unre- 
solved psychological tension between the ‘conflicting attractions” 
of the other two “‘kinds’’ of Masses, those of the calendar of the 
saints, and those called votive, among which the Requiems occupy 
the first place. Debate has been in progress for ages on this point: 
In theory, should not Masses of the saints be cut to the very mini- 
mum, say fifty or sixty for the year, so as to permit an ever-freer 
scope for Requiem Masses? In practice, should not one in con- 
science, when offering Mass for the dead, always take the Requiem, 
if the rubrics any way permit? 

Where is the priest to draw the liturgical color-line, for his own 
best interest and that of his flock, the living and the dead? Or how 
does it come about that All Saints are leagued against All Souls, 
endeavoring to cheat them of suffrage and of rest? Contrariwise, 
do not the pleas for daily Requiems effectively rob the saints of 
“the honors of the altar’? Should the canonized saints be excluded, 
as far as rubrics and privileges permit, from the communion of 
saints precisely in its highest function? Is there not an error latent 
in all such suppositions? 

Has it ever been shown that the Mass of the day, when offered 
for the dead, is any way less helpful to them than the frequent 
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COLOR-LINE 


Up to now, it seems to me, we have had no clear-cut and author- 
itative direction in this detail. Each side in this debate is “right’’ 
in so far as wishing to ascertain and follow the mind of the 
Church. Pending such time as the Holy See may give an official 
answer to the question just stated, we may note (if we wish) that 
its practical suggestions in this matter have been subject to some 
variation and to change. By following the latest Roman decisions 
in this matter we may resolve this tension in such fashion as to 
permit honoring the saints, without stemming the flow of purga- 
torial suffrage —-even as we have come meanwhile to see the suit- 
ability of the Masses of the Sunday. I suggest that our present 
uncertainty and debate will one day seem as remote and meaningless 
as the stories quoted of St. Ulrich. 


Since this problem is one of an attitude of mind, it will be 
helpful to see this “‘conflict’’ in the making. These historical details 
are mostly borrowed from Jungmann’s Missarum Sollemnia and 
his references." 


On one point, surely, all are agreed: that this debate revolves 
around something secondary and relatively inconsequential. The 
Mass is the Mass every day of the year, whether offered in green 
or white or violet, whether offered with vestments at all. All these 
adjuncts are of ecclesiastical origin and arrangement, and all are 
subject to modification and change. The Mass’s basic value in no 
way depends upon these accidental adjuncts of its celebration. 

In a Jewish background in which Temple sacrifices were offered 
for the ‘‘repose’’ of an individual soul, and prayers made that they 
be loosed from their sins, it was the most natural thing in the 
world that the holy Eucharist would, in this circumstance also, 
fulfill for saint and for sinner the promise the Old Dispensation 
had provided. Saints were few and far between, but common sin- 
ners were legion. If the people of Smyrna (155/56) proudly 
wrote of how, after valiant Polycarp’s glorious death, ‘“‘we took 
up his bones, more valuable than precious stones, and finer than 
gold, and put them in a proper place,’’ the scribe goes on to state 
at once how they look forward to his anniversary: ‘“There, as 
far as we are able, the Lord will permit us to meet together in glad- 

J. A. Jungmann, Missarum Sollemnia, 2 vols. (Vienna: Herder, 1948). 
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ness and joy, and celebrate the birthday of his martyrdom [with 
Mass doubtlessly] both in memory of those who fought the fight 
and in preparation of those who will fight.’ As early as 170 in 
Asia Minor there is evidence of a Mass at the grave of a departed 
Christian on the third day after his death. Similar observances 
attached to other definite days, not to mention the 7-day, 9-day, 
even 30-day series of Masses. Now, since saints’ days were at first 
celebrated only in the locality of their death, such feasts were very 
few in number. While the Sunday worship assembly still kept its 
“‘public’’ character, the week-days were available for Masses of a 
“‘private’’ character, those for the departed of course included. 
Once it became customary to celebrate Mass every day in the week, 
there were, roughly speaking, one “‘public’’ Mass (Sunday) and 
six “‘private’’ ones, with a free field for votive Masses. It was but 
natural that Masses for the dead soon overspread the week in 
monastic and in parish churches. 


Another stage in this development was the multiple celebration 
of Masses on a single day. In the year 800 the monks of the two 
nearby abbeys of Reichenau and St. Gall made an agreement where- 
by, on the day after a death in either house was announced, each 
priest would that day celebrate three Masses, etc. The Reichenau 
scholar, Walafrid Strabo (d. 849), discusses the two trends, that 
of only one Mass-celebration daily, as illustrated by the famous 
martyr, St. Boniface (d. 754), and the current report (notitia) 
that Pope Leo III (785-816) ‘‘on one day often celebrated seven 
or nine Masses.’” In that age surely the Requiem aeternam reigned 
supreme. The multiple celebration, in the face of proffered stipends 
or requests, persisted a long time. It required repeated papal inter- 
vention to bring the week-day Masses back to a single celebration; 
but this was finally achieved under Pope Innocent III (d. 1216). 
Pope Honorius III (1217) then insisted that the conventual 
Masses of the day be celebrated, even in abbeys that had meanwhile 
substituted a daily Requiem: “‘Do the one without leaving the 
other undone!”” Thus, the priest, diocesan or religious, could un- 
consciously get into a frame of mind in which it seemed that the 





*The Martyrdom of Polycarp, 18, 2, 3: The Fathers of the Church translation. 
*De Exord. et Increm., 21. 
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COLOR-LINE 


papacy, the rubrics and the saints of the calendar were (so to say) 
combining to limit the good that lay within his priestly power. 

St. Thomas lived in the period of which we have just been 
speaking. His masterful mind addressed itself to the question that 
in present-day terminology is phrased as follows: ‘Does the Mass 
of Requiem help the soul more than other Masses’? (Doronzo) 
“In the Mass,” replies Thomas, “‘there is the sacrifice, and there 
are the prayers. . . . As far as the sacrifice is concerned, the Mass 
benefits the dead person equally, whatever Mass-formula is 
used. .. . From the viewpoint of the prayers, that Mass helps more 
in which there are prayers for this purpose. 

“But this deficiency can be supplied either by the greater devo- 
tion of the celebrant, or of the stipend donor, or again by the 
intercession of the saint whose suffrage is bespoken.’”* 

The Angelic Doctor thus states clearly that, while Requiems do 
possess a special accessory-value in their prayers, this is one for 
which there are many substitutes. If this view be correct, on March 
7th, when I am to celebrate Mass for a departed soul, the inclination 
of the celebrant may dictate the Mass of the day, or the preference 
of the stipend donor, nor will there be lacking at the Throne of 
Majesty the gracious intercession of St. Thomas Aquinas in whose 
honor the Mass is being celebrated. 

I have never seen the soundness or the correctness of this view- 
point of St. Thomas challenged by any author — even if very 
different conclusions are derived therefrom. Thus, in Father .Dor- 
onzo’s recent work, De Eucharistia, the above passage is cited, and 
then interpreted as meaning: ‘‘But it does not necessarily follow 
from this that a priest celebrating a stipend-Mass is bound to the 
Requiem for the person for whom the celebration is intended, un- 
less the donor has expressly asked for the Requiem — and even in 
that case the obligation is variously interpreted and urged by differ- 
ent authors.’’* Father Doronzo illustrates this final clause by a ref- 
erence to Capello, who in various cases finds no obligation to offer 
the Mass in black.* 





‘Suppl. q. 71, a. 9, ad. 5. 
°E. Doronzo, De Eucharistia: Il: De Sacrificio (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1948), 
129. 

*F. M. Capello, De Sacramentis: I (Rome: Marietti, 1945), 609, 10, 
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But a question in a recent issue of a large diocesan weekly raised 
this very point, whereat the editorial reply quoted the Angelic 
Doctor as above, and at once concluded: ‘‘St. Thomas thus seems 
to imply that when a priest is celebrating Mass for a dead person 
it is preferable that he make use of one or other of the Masses for 
the dead, provided the rubrics permit him to do so.” 

The opinion of St. Thomas is not necessarily the full Catholic 
position. What does the Catholic Church officially teach us in this 
matter? Considering how largely Requiem Masses have focussed 
pious attention for centuries, there is surprisingly little about them 
in the manuals of the faith. That the souls in purgatory are aided 
by our prayers, and especially by the Mass, is defined against the 
Lutherans (DB 940, 950, 983), and among the errors of the 
Synod of Pistoja was one denying papal power to apply indul- 
gences to the departed, and also one inveighing against privileged 
altars (DB 1542, 1543). That about covers what the Church 
has officially told us to believe in this matter. 


To the best of my knowledge the Church has never set itself to 
answer the question: Is the Requiem Mass of greater efficacy to the 
departed soul than the Mass of the day? 

In the wake of the Council of Trent came the standardized 
service-books we now use, that were then imposed as obligatory. 
At that time, too, was set up the Sacred Congregation of Rites to 
supervise the observance of these new regulations. The missal of 
1570 thus imposed a limitation in the frequency of Requiems, and 
many of the Congregation’s decisions have been taken with a view 
of composing pre-Tridentine arrangements with post-Tridentine 
regulations. These are all practical decrees given as immediate 
norms. In similar fashion other Congregations have from time to 
time issued decrees and decisions bearing on the general matter of 
the Requiems. It should occasion no great surprise that not all of 
these, spread over four centuries, are all exactly in the same strain 
and tenor. 

Since, in any appeal to these Roman documents to ascertain the 
mind of the Church, it does make some difference at what point 
you open the record, I propose here to set out the sequence of de- 
cisions as supplied by the index of the current Decreta Authentica. 
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Let us also here distinguish between two different things, the 
gaining of the plenary indulgence by Mass on a privileged altar, 
and the other question of the general freedom of the priest, when 
he has a Mass for the dead, to choose either the Mass of the day 
or the Requiem. 


RELATION OF Mass ON PRIVILEGED ALTAR AND THE REQUIEM Mass: 


1. Aug. 5, 1662 (No. 1333, 1): No Requiems allowed on doubles. 

2. Dec. 1, 1666 (No. 1343): On doubles all privileges are gained 
by the Mass of the day. 

3. June 24, 1683 (No. 1714, 3): On doubles all privileges are gained 
by the Mass of the day. Similar previous decisions are referred 
to without citation: May 19, 1614; Aug. 5, 1662; Jan. 22, 
1667; Sept. 23, 1669. 

4. April 3, 1688 (No. 1793): And this rule holds for all days on 
which Requiems are not allowed. 

5. Oct. 3, 1699 (No. 2041): Same regulation reaffirmed. 

6. Aug. 31, 1743 (No. 2373): Same applies to Ambrosian Rite. 

7. Aug. 27, 1836 (No. 2743, 5): The indulgence is mot gained by 
the Mass of the day on simples and ferias. 

8. July 28, 1848 (No. 2962): Reaffirms regulation that on days 
when Requiems are not allowed, indulgence is gained by the 
Mass of the day. 


OTHER RELEVANT PapaL DocuMENTs: 


1. Dec. 12, 1912: Holy Office: Gregorian Masses need not be 
Requiem. 

2. Feb. 20, 1913: Holy Office: Privileged altar Masses need not be 
Requiem. 

3. May 13, 1942: Motu proprio: Pope Pius XII concedes to all 
priests in all Masses offered for the dead, May 13, 1942 — May 
13, 1943, the personal right of a privileged altar. 

LIBERTY OF CHOICE IN Face oF STIPENDs “For THE DEap”: 

1. March 23, 1761 (No. 2461, 7): The priest does not satisfy his 
obligation if the donor had expressly stipulated the Requiem 
celebration. 

2. April 2, 1840: Congregation of Indulgences: “The priest satisfies 
his obligation of celebrating Mass ‘For the Dead’ by the Mass 
of the feria, or of amy saint, even if not a semidouble or double.” 

3. Sept. 28, 1872 (No. 3284): Requiems ought to be accepted only 
for days on which votives can be offered. 

4. Sept. 28, 1872 (No. 3285): He satisfies, but it were better to 
celebrate the Requiem. 
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5. Jan. 13, 1899 (No. 4031): Better to celebrate the Requiem. 

6. 1901 (no day): “But recently the $.R.C. has mitigated this de- 
cision and declared that the priest satisfies the obligation by 
saying the Mass that corresponds to his Office,” Decreta Au- 
thentica, V, 283. 

7. 1918, Codex, C. 833: “The donor is presumed to ask only for the 
application in the absence of specific request.” 


All of these decrees, affirmations and reaffirmations, from what- 
ever papal organ proceeding, do illustrate a certain variation in 
their pragmatic suggestions. Fairness demands that in citing re- 
strictive responses of the last part of the last century, the tenor of 
which has been changed by subsequent declarations of the Holy 
See, the fact of this change be clearly pointed out. As far as I have 
noticed none of these decrees restricts or limits the position outlined 
by St. Thomas. 

Of course one could be puritanical in this as in any other thing, 
and so our present Holy Father adds a word of caution against 
such a one ‘“‘were he to want black excluded as a color of the litur- 
gical vestments’’ (Mediator, 62). 


So in this matter of drawing a liturgical color-line, the priest will 
give consideration to various factors, one important factor being 
the congregation at the week-day Masses. The late Archbishop of 
Los Angeles, John J. Cantwell, did me the honor to write me a 
few times: in a letter penned when the Angel of Death stood near 
him, he outlined his mind in this matter. I transcribe: ‘‘In view of 
the increasing number of our good people who use the daily missal, 
it will be the mark of enlightened pastoral care to enable them as 
often as possible to follow the Mass of the Day.” 

It is notorious that in our present Requiem the blessing at the 
end. is omitted. Some medieval Mass-books found that incongruous, 
and adapted blessings for the purpose. We may close these con- 
siderations by echoing the provisions of one of these blessings, and 
implore aid for the Holy Souls, and for ourselves as well: ‘May 
God, the Life of the living, and the Resurrection of the dead bless 
you forever and forever.’” 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 





7Jungmann, Op. cit., II, 541. 
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CHURCH UNITY 


HERE appeared recently the first copy of the English 
edition of the international quarterly review, Unitas, 
dedicated to the problem of Church unity.’ The maga- 
zine itself has been in existence for the past three years; 
it is published in Rome, with Rev. Charles A. Boyer, 

S.J., as editor. 

What chiefly interests and concerns us in a periodical of this 
kind is the spirit in which it approaches such a tremendous problem 
as that of Christian unity — the problem of all problems in the 
world today. The present reviewer may be mistaken, and he sin- 
cerely hopes that he is, but it seems to him the approach in this 
case is made from without and not from within — too exclusively 
from the juridical and canon law point of view at the expense of 
the charismata — the special workings of the Holy Spirit who 
can transcend all limits and bounds and who may even send His 
wondrous gifts to non-Catholics in greater abundance than to us 
individually. The time has come when we must rely on Him, the 
God of love, if we are to survive at all in this age of atomic 
bombs and universal godlessness. We must unite in declaring our 
Christian mutual charity before a world feverishly designing the 
destruction of all things, living and non-living. 

Here and there, zealous Christians, especially the young people, 
are trying to discover ways of working for the promotion of 
Christian unity. They could do much for this sacred cause were 
they given proper guidance, and the right approach to the problem. 
This guidance and approach cannot be found, to my mind, in 
Unitas: at least there is little evidence of it in this first issue. The 
magazine at once aims at the union “which the Catholic Church 
communicates (because she possesses it).’’ This is true, but we 
must first enlighten non-Catholics about the union possessed by 
the Church, and render it lovable, and not repellent, as we have so 
often done in the past and are probably still doing in the present. 
Only boundless love and charity for our non-Catholic brethren 





‘Unitas. International Quarterly Review, January-March, 1949. Single copy. 
50 cents; annual subscription, $2.00. Subscriptions to the English language 
edition should be addressed to: The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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can make them desire to be one with us. To declare, as Unitas 
does, that we will not renounce an “iota of what has been defined 
by the Councils of Trent and of the Vatican,” and therefore “‘the 
Catholic Church will hold herself aloof from it (i.e., the ecumenic 
movement going on among non-Catholic Churches)’’ unless they 
substantially modify their principles, amounts to saying: “Your 
work is all in vain there! Here is the Church! Come and join us 
at once!”’ 

That one iota of our holy faith can’t be changed is true. But 
does this hold also for the terminology? Can’t it at least be ren- 
dered more understandable and acceptable to others? 

We have no difficulty in accepting, for instance, the definition of 
the papal infallibility; our Holy Mother Church helps us in this. 
But others, the Russians for example, would find a tremendous 
difficulty in accepting the terminology as it stands now in the 
definition concerned. They would demand whether their own belief 
in the infallibility of ‘“‘Sobornost,’’ i.e., in that of the whole 
Church — of its Body and Head — is really wrong. 

To give instances, as Unitas does, of isolated reunions in the 
past — ‘‘that of the Armenians (12th, 18th and 19th centuries), 
of the Ruthenians (17th), of the Rumanians (17th), of the Copts 
of Egypt, and very recently in 1930 of the Jacobites of India under 
the leadership of Mar Ivanios’’ — as an encouragement for reun 
ions in the future, may be good, and again it may not be so good. 
It all depends on how those reunions were accomplished and pre- 
served — whether the guiding principle and element therein was 
Christian love, or something else, perhaps even politics. However. 
one thing is certain: the Russians will never accede to union with 
the Catholic Church if we hold before them the so-called Church 
Union made at Brest in 1596 as a model for the future. 

But to return to the ecumenic movement among non-Catholic 
Christian elements: must we really hold ourselves aloof from it 
entirely? Should we not at least do what we can to help it in its 
great work? 

The Logos became the Word Incarnate in order to seek those 
who have separated from Him by sin. Supposing He once more 
abode in this world as He once did in.Palestine, in His historical 
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CHURCH UNITY 


humanity. What attitude would He take toward the ecumenic 
movement in question? Would He refuse to have anything to do 
with it on the ground that He is the Light, and will not shine 
in darkness? 

Unitas wants to strive to bring back to the Church of Christ 
“those who have abandoned it.’’ We all should be filled with the 
same zeal. Christ wants us to do this. We cannot be true Chris- 
tians if we do not strive for Christian peace and unity. However, 
we should also say: We want to bring back to the Church those 
whom we have driven from it. The instances where we ourselves 
were the cause of Christian, or rather, unChristian disunity and 
separation, are many, both in the old world and in the new. The 
first step toward Christian unity should be the virtue of humility, 
the acknowledgement of our own guilt, and sincere repentance. 
Unless we do this, very little success, if any, can attend our work 
for Christian unity. 

Again, Unitas notices that the ecumenic movement enkindles the 
zeal of those who take part in it for their respective creeds, Quoting 
Pastor Boegner, it says: ‘““The Orthodox becomes, if one can so 
speak, more Orthodox, the Anglican more Anglican, the Lutheran 
more Lutheran, the Reformed more Reformed. Ecumenicism 
brings about a renaissance of Confessionalism.’’ And that is a bad 
omen! How in the world will they ever feel the need of joining 
the Catholic Church? 


But if this zeal and fervor is really the result of the ecumenic 
movement, then the latter would in so far seem to me to be all to 
the good. For only zealous Christians will be inspired, sooner or 
later, to study the truth and to seek after real Christian unity. 
The Holy Spirit will not fail to inspire and move them in that 
direction, Cold, indifferent Christians will not be disposed that 
way; to them one Church is as good as another. And if there were 
none at all, so much the better! 

_ A powerful means of promoting Christian unity would be our 
own better understanding and living of the life of the Church. 
This means liturgy in our daily lives, at home and abroad. Non- 
Catholics will not accept the papal infallibility, but they cannot 
but be impressed and influenced by the liturgical life of the Church 
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in us, in our deeds, in our conduct and lives. Among the most re- 
markable phenomena of Christianity today are the various ‘‘litur- 
gical movements” in non-Catholic bodies. They are groping for 
what they instinctively feel to be good. We have no right to refuse 
a helping hand. In this same context belongs the Catholic doc- 
trine of the “general priesthood of the laity.’’ Of course Catholic 
doctrine and Protestant doctrine concerning the lay priesthood 
differs, and differs radically: but the difference lies primarily in 
what Protestants deny (the full priesthood of Holy Orders and of 
the hierarchy), and not chiefly in what we both affirm. There is 
some common ground in the latter. And hence it is up to us Cath- 
olics first of all to be more fully aware of the truth and the con- 
sequences of the general priesthood: to be aware, as Pope Pius XII 
has repeatedly stated, that the Church is not just priests and hier- 
archy, not just government, but that ‘“‘you (the laity) are also 
the Church.”’ It would take the ground from under one of the 
greatest and most divisive Protestant misunderstandings of Cath- 
olic thought. To share in Christ’s priesthood is no small thing! 


One of the articles in Unitas is frankly controversial: ‘‘ “‘Cath- 
olic’ or ‘Roman Catholic’ ’’? In the mind of its author there is no 
doubt that our holy religion should be styled ‘‘Roman Catholic” 
every where — in the East as well as in the West. “‘Sancta Catholica 
Apostolica ROMANA Ecclesia’’ should be the expression used in 
one’s profession of faith. Vladimir Soloviev, the Russian philoso- 
pher, is cited in support: ‘“Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1910) in- 
vokes the Prince of the Apostles and Guardian of Romanity.” 
And this on the basis of the concluding words in Soloviev’s book, 
La Russie et I’Eglise universelle: 
Immortal spirit of the blessed Apostle, invisible Minister of the 
Lord in the government of His visible Church, thou knowest that 
it needs an earthly body to manifest itself. Twice already thou hast 
given it a social body: first, in the Greco-Roman world and then in 
the Roman-German world; thou hast placed under its sway the 
Empire of Constantinople and the Empire of Charlemagne. After 
these two temporary incarnations, it awaits its third and last in- 
carnation. A whole world of strength and desire, but without a 
clear consciousness of its destiny, knocks at the door of universal 
history. 
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CHURCH UNITY 


None of us doubts that it is the Catholic Church which can 
endow ‘‘a whole world of strength and desire’’ with ‘‘a clear con- 
sciousness of its destiny,’’ but it is not necessary that the Catholic 
Church should assume the name of “‘Romanity’’ for that purpose, 
especially since in that garb it would not stand out very attractive- 
ly before the Eastern world, and before Russia in particular, the 
most numerous and the strongest of all Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. 

That Soloviev viewed the Catholic faith in the light of “‘Ro- 
manity’’ cannot be asserted in the light of his own formal profes- 
sion of faith. On joining the Catholic Church he read the follow- 
ing declaration, his own composition: 


As a member of the real and venerable Orthodox Eastern or Greek- 
Russia Church which speaks neither by an anti-canonical synod nor 
by the servants of the secular power . . . I acknowledge as supreme 
judge in matters of religion . . . the Apostle Peter who lives in his 
successors, and has not heard in vain the words of the Savior: Thou 
art Peter and upon this rock I will build my Church — confirm 
thy brethren — feed my sheep, feed my lambs. 


Whatever may be said about this profession of faith, certainly 
there is no intimation here about ‘“‘Romanity.’’ And compare the 
dates. La Russie et l’Eglise universelle was published in 1888, and 
Soloviev read his profession of faith on February 18, 1896. 


Does Unitas itself favor the presentation of Catholicity before 
the West and East by way of Romanity? I don’t know, for it 
doesn’t state anything expressly on this score. However, the very 
fact that it contains such an article, without any additional com- 
ments to the contrary, would seem to indicate agreement. What 
an obstacle such a view would be in the way to Christian unity, 
with the Russian Church especially! 

Read Dostoyevsky’s Grand Inquisitor. For Dostoyevsky the 
Russian, the Grand Inquisitor stands for the Roman Church, set 
up, according to him, for correcting Christ’s own works, and there- 
fore to deal with Christ accordingly. In Dostoyevsky’s way of 
thinking, the Grand Inquisitor says to Christ: ‘‘For if any one 
has ever deserved our fires, it is Thou. Tomorrow I shall burn 
Thee. Dixi.” 
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The “Polish Church,”’ the ‘“‘Roman Church,”’ and, in this coun- 
try, the “Irish Church’’ — these are terms which at once arouse 
suspicion, apprehension, nay, aversion in the mind and heart of a 
Russian on the ground of some very sad and unpleasant exper- 
iences in the past, for which the Catholic Church as such is not 
held responsible. 

In general, Unitas brings before us a wealth of valuable in- 
formation, together with some very interesting and useful teachings 
and doctrines. May the Lord bless and guide it aright! 

May I mention in conclusion other periodicals which to my 
mind do represent a right, an irenic, approach to the thorny ques- 
tion of Church unity. First in time, and in the extent of its influ- 
ence, is Irenthon, now in its twenty-third year, published by the 
bi-ritual Benedictine monastery of Chevetogne (formerly Amay), 
Belgium. Then there is the Eastern Churches Quarterly, issued by 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England. Both of them are 
doing magnificent work in promoting better mutual understand- 
ing and relations between the Christian West and the Christian 
East. And finally there is The Third Hour (P. O. Box No. 6, 
Lenox Hill Station, 221 East 70th St., New York 21), edited by 
Helen Iswolsky, to which some of the best minds of East and 
West are contributing. It is quite unique in its field, and merits 
high praise and every encouragement. 

CHRYSOSTOM TARASEVITCH, O.S.B. 
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SINCERITY IN THE LITURGICAL 
APOSTOLATE 


ITURGICAL work today is concerned with depths not pre- 
viously plumbed. No longer does it interest only the arche- 
ologists, the esthetes or the intellectually elite; it is fast 
becoming the major preoccupation of men dedicated to the 
apostolate. It is in order to describe that fact that these 

pages are being written. And if they are to prove useful, they must 
be frank. The readers of Etudes are Christians, sufficiently in- 
formed that one may give them the unvarnished truth in order 
to elicit their wholehearted cooperation. In his encyclical, Mediator 
Dei (which we shall have frequent occasion to quote), the Pope 
has summoned all Christians, bishops, priests and faithful, to a 
harmonious and hierarchically ordered collaboration with a view 
to hastening the liturgical renascence. He has checked imprudent 
eagerness. He has aroused the sluggish and indifferent. But he did 
so in order to insure a compact order of march which, considering 
the slowness of the masses, must adopt a tempo which allows no 
excuse for anyone to lag behind. 


Some very important documents, coming in particular from 
Italy, and emanating from high liturgical authorities,’ bear wit- 
ness to the fact that when the Church exacts obedience, she is not 
by any means content with mere passivity. There is a certain 
type of conformity, silent and apparently respectful, which is 
nothing less than a mask for real defection, and which is inexcus- 
able on the part of those who know the problems involved and 
are concerned about their own obligations. 





Freely translated from an article, ““Etapes decisives de l'’effort liturgique con- 
temporain,” in Etudes (15, rue Monsieur, Paris), November, 1948, pp. 200- 
210. 

*This is not the place to analyze these documents of a rather technical nature, 
of which the most authoritative is that of His Eminence, Cardinal Nasalli Rocca, 
archbishop of Bologna. Printed originally in manuscript form, but now already 
in its third edition, it is entitled De breviario Romano et calendario ejusdem 
breviarii reformando; it appeared in a French translation in the review Paroisse 
et liturgie, 1947, 1, pp. 30-42. Cf. also ORATE FRATRES, Vol. 21, pp. 424- 
429. There is a commentary on it by Abbot Capelle in Questions liturgiques et 
paroissiales of January, 1947, and it has called forth numerous other plans of 
breviary reform. It is easy to see, as Cardinal Nasalli Rocca wrote, that such a 
reform is in votis omnium. It cannot come to nothing. 
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The most urgent problem today, the one that takes precedence 
over all others, is that of a living liturgy. It is a fundamental 
truth that the human element in the liturgy, in its concrete form, 
is subject to all the contingencies of history and of our nature. 
The Holy Father has noted the distinction that must be made be- 
tween the divine element of the liturgy, immutable and perfect, 
arising from its original institution by Christ, and the human ele- 
ments which are at work — that is, the oral or artistic expressions, 
worked out in time and space according to the temperament of 
the race, the spiritual tastes of generations, and influenced by the 
events, the personalities and the teachings of the moment. 

To be surprised or scandalized at the inevitable weaknesses of 
creatures to whom God has entrusted a transcendent work would 
be like misunderstanding the human quotient involved in the 
mystery of the Incarnation. To ignore them or to pass them over 
in silence, however, would argue a lack of intelligence or a dubious 
innocence. 

All liturgical history bears witness to the efforts, ceaselessly re- 
newed by the Church, to struggle against the malformations, the 
deviations, the sclerosis, which endanger the authentic vitality oi 
her public prayer. It is of the nature of institutions to be subjec: 
to time and, consequently, to grow old. On the other hand, the 
respect that the Church must have for tradition risks becoming a 
conservatism that is venerable but dangerous. It is a delicate task 
that the Church has, that of preserving her treasure without let- 
ting herself become burdened by museum pieces or falling victim 
to the collector’s instinct. 

For fifteen long centuries, the whole liturgy, and with it preach- 
ing and asceticism, were tied up with a version of the psalms defi- 
cient by reason of errors in text and in translation. How easy, in 
such a case, for our respect for tradition to become routine. And 
what energetic boldness it required to cast off a familiar garb and 
to substitute a more exact expression. We have seen this recently 
when Pope Pius XII dared to relegate the Vulgate text to history 
and to put into use the new psalter. And yet is it not a matter 
of elementary sincerity to reject readings that are wrong or mean- 
ingless, readings which all too often reduced our psalmody to a 
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SINCERITY 


material recitation of formulas that were enigmatic or without 
content? 


But what Pope Pius XII has just accomplished, Pope Pius X 
had prepared for in another field, by his redistribution of the 
psalms and by eliminating many of the offices approved by his 
predecessors. Benedict XIV, Urban VIII, Clement VIII and Pius 
V, to name only more recent popes, had acted in a similar capacity. 
In line with their example, popes who will again reform the lit- 
urgy will only be obeying a permanently valid law which governs 
the institutions of the Church as well as those of all human 
society. 

Not all projects of reform, under study today, are therefore 
necessarily inspired by the archeological preoccupations which the 
encyclical Mediator Dei disapproves of. They stem rather from 
that concern for sincerity which the Church above all must sup- 
port, since there is question of human acts of the highest gravity. 
We can put up with a certain formalism, a certain amount of rou- 
tine in the procedure of parliaments or law courts. But man’s inter- 
course with God must be carried out “‘in spirit and in truth.”” This 
was the cause of the mortal conflict between our Savior Jesus Christ 
and the rabbinical priesthood. It is certainly true that the essential 
acts of the liturgy are like a flawless crystal center. But these acts 
are clothed with gestures, with rites and words that are the product 
of religious pedagogy. Such external raiment is perfectly legitimate 
when it assumes adequate form; but it is another question whether 
it necessarily corresponds to new conditions of social life. And if 
it becomes immobile, there will be discord between the living core 
and its outer form. The more it hardens, the more difficult it will 
be to break off its tortoise-shell, now become an obstruction, 
and perhaps a deadly thing. When the understanding of a rite has 
disappeared, there enters the danger of ‘‘superstition’’ — which in 
its etymological sense designates something that survives only ma- 
terially (superstes). And one need not be a great scholar to recog- 
nize that our liturgy, obedient to the law of respect for tradition, is 
embarrassed with dead forms that have, at most, no more signifi- 
cance than attaches to vestigial organs. 
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The matter is obvious in regard to the divine office, but can 
also be observed in the liturgy of the sacraments and even in that 
of the eucharistic Sacrifice. It has been a long time now since the 
breviary has constituted for the clergy (monks perhaps excepted) 
the living form of their spiritual reading, or has served as the 
natural cadence of their prayer-life during the hours of the day. 

When Cardinal Quinones, at the order of Pope Clement VII, 
undertook to compose an appropriate office to be recited in private 
by the clergy, he felt obliged to suppress everything that was a 
mere lifeless reminder of the choral office as chanted by a com- 
munity. His bold attempt at sincerity, approved by several popes, 
was however rejected by Pius V in the name of monastic tradition. 
There the question rested. And the problem still remains of an 
office, constructed and arranged for community recitation, which 
is made to serve for the solitary prayer of the great majority of 
the clergy. 

It may well be necessary some day, under the pressure of a need 
becoming constantly more urgent, for the office to be thoroughly 
recast so that it can again become the sincere expression of the 
prayer of the greater number of the clergy. It would of course be 
a delicate task, as delicate perhaps as that of revising the historical 
lessons of the sanctoral cycle, or of making a new choice of hom- 
ilies, or of redistributing and retranslating the Scripture. 

The liturgy of the sacraments offers a striking confirmation of 
the law of development and of the other points that we have 
raised. The more the liturgy of a sacrament has kept its primitive 
formula (as has penance), the more it escapes growing old and 
becoming insincere. The formula for absolution expresses pre- 
cisely what it effects.* The more, on the contrary, a sacrament has 
developed ceremonially in the course of centuries, the greater the 
danger of its carrying along into the present inept forms that are 
mere archeological anachronisms. It is sufficient to mention the 
present-day rites of baptism. Retaining the forms of the lengthy 
preparation of catechumens, entirely in place for the gradual initi- 





*At the same time, however, it is obvious that the routine usage of Latin 
formulas runs the risk of becoming for the faithful and for the minister him- 
self no more than a mechanical expression, easily rattled off, which ends up 
finally by becoming a species of ‘‘magic.”’ 
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SINCERITY 


ation of adults, but now telescoped together into a few minutes, 
our present baptism of infants has lost much of its significance. 
And thus it happens, alas, that its administration little conforms 
to the grandeur of the sacrament, to that which it effects, and to 
the engagements to which it obliges the recipent. Moreover, the 
use of a dead language, especially when it concerns an essentially 
“popular’’ rite such as baptism, almost of necessity involves an 
inattention to the significant things and compromises the sincerity, 
if not of the minister, at least of the subjects. A return to the 
language of the people is a basic first step towards a living liturgy, 
the power of whose expression is to be felt by those who hear it. 
But this is not all. Rites that have become atrophied, such as the 
anointings, and the dissociation of the three sacraments essential 
to initiation (baptism, confirmation, the Eucharist) compromise 
to a great extent the pedagogical efficacy that the liturgy is supposed 
to offer. 


The ladder of minor orders, which had full meaning in terms 
of the community life of the early Church, is, to speak frankly, to- 
day nothing more than a dead relic of the past — unless we give 
back to the porters, readers, acolytes and exorcists some of the 
original functions which at present are totally out-dated. One can 
understand that the Church hesitates between suppressing vener- 
able rites, performed without real purpose, and restoring functions 
which, in order to have reality, would necessitate a profound 
transformation of Christian life lived in community. But the sad 
fact remains that the present usage does call into question the sin- 
cerity of our liturgy. 

There is no need to be astonished, furthermore, that the euchar- 
istic liturgy itself, the most venerable of all, suffers from the same 
failure to have made proper adaptations. For excellent reasons the 
Council of Trent defended the practice of low Mass said privately. 
But who cannot see that such a restriction of the ample, primitive 
ceremonial, embodying as it did the instruction of the catechumens, 
the solemn offering by the faithful, and their ‘‘indorsement”’ of the 
prayers of consecration, reduces the rites to mere “‘traces” or, what 
is worse, to gestures without content? Our Holy Father has in his 
encyclical solemnly restored the dialogue of the faithful and the 
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priest. But why so much resistance, precisely from those who 
ought, more than others, to realize liturgical truth in practice?* 

And what efforts remain to be made to restore sincerity to the 
readings intended for the instruction of the people, those readings 
which are meant to be the daily maternal message that the Church 
draws from her treasury of sacred Scripture for her children! What 
is one to think of a solemn psalm of entrance to be chanted by 
the congregation, reduced to three silent lines which carry the 
archeological name of introit? The prayers of consecration which 
constitute the canon are considered supremely venerable. Yet, does 
not their transcendent character render all the more regrettable the 
deformations which the accidents of history, indeed, the errors of 
copyists, have introduced there? 

It is patent that the more Christians take their religion seriously, 
that the more they turn away from a routine acceptance to an in- 
telligent and thoughtful interest in God’s message, so much the 
more will they suffer from texts and rites that do not express the 
movement of their prayer. It is certainly not a question of empty- 
ing the liturgy of its mystery, but rather of restoring to human 
endeavor its original significance. When they understand what 
they do and what they say, our faithful will experience a taste 
for and will take pride in performing acts fully human, and tc 
that end sincerity is a prime requisite. 

The fact that some ardent liturgical apostles have been recalled 
to a more prudent discipline by the Holy Father in his recent en- 
cyclical was by no means intended as a check on their zeal in these 
matters. The Pope only reminded them that individual preferences 
are not the deciding factor, but that historical knowledge and 
theology are requisite whenever there is question of formulating 
the public prayer of the Church. And it is the function of the Holy 
See to exercise control over such formulation. Important centers 
of liturgical culture, such as the abbeys of Mont César and Saint 
André in Belgium, Maria Laach in Germany and Klosterneuburg in 
Austria, are not just places of academic scholarship; similarly, the 





“The degree to which misunderstanding obtains can be seen in the fact that 
there are religious communities, cailed contemplative, vowed above all to realize 
the prayer of the Church in its perfection, who, in the name of personal con- 
templation and in the name of their traditions obstinately insist on unnatural 
silence all during Mass. 
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SINCERITY 


Centre de pastorale liturgique in Paris, combining as it does litur- 
gical science, theology, and the pastoral apostolate, is particularly 
qualified to prepare the way, in loyal obedience to the Holy See, 
for the necessary return to a liturgy adapted to the needs of the 
Christian people. 


How serious the matter at stake is can be gathered from a care- 
ful reading of the Mediator Det. This extraordinarily lengthy 
and solemn message of Pius XII constitutes an authoritative treat- 
ise on the nature and rules of the liturgy, and will doubtless as- 
sume the importance of a basic ground-plan in the history of spir- 
ituality. 


Some readers, taking the short view, have seen in it no more 
than prescriptions of a practical order; they have lifted out of 
context, for polemical reasons, the criticisms or suggestions which 
Pius XII gave with the sole aim of insuring a harmonious and 
workable compromise. It is up to each one of us to take to heart, 
not so much the lesson addressed to his neighbor, but rather the 
warnings from which he himself ought to draw personal profit. 
So much, certainly is demanded by an even elementary spirit of 
loyalty and obedience. That done, all are then invited by the Pope 
to give willing heed to the most solemn teaching that the Church 
has ever formulated on the liturgy. With the passage of time, Pius 
XII's encyclical will be seen to mark a turning-point in the history 
of liturgy and piety. 


Never before has the preeminence of the liturgy over all other 
ecclesiastical activities been so decisively proclaimed. Setting aside 
the definitions that see in the liturgy only a sort of ceremonial 
code controlling worship, Pius XII rigorously identifies the litur- 
gy with the high-priestly activity of Christ which the Church 
prolongs through time. That act is concretely realized: 1) in the 
eucharistic Sacrifice; 2) in the administration of the sacraments; 
and 3) in the daily work of divine praise. 


Through it, Christ pursues the work for which He became In- 
carnate and which is nothing less than what St. Paul designates 
by the untranslatable expression, “‘to re-capitulate all things in 
Christ.’’ By that he means to say that, beyond its juridical effects, 
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the redemption produced, ontologically, a reintegration of man 
(and through man, of the universe) into the splendor of God's 
original order: that man now even surpasses that order. Taken up 
into Christ, man (and with him always the universe) escapes the 
lamentable condition caused by sin that subjected him to death. 
In Christ, not only does creation discover the eyes, the heart, and 
the voice of a new Adam, infinitely superior to the first, thus 
finally securing for God worship worthy of Himself, but in Christ's 
dying death itself is conquered and life triumphs, never again to 
perish. It is the “‘life eternal’’ of which St. John so often speaks. 
Thus a new age is inaugurated in the history of the world, and 
the sole purpose of the succeeding centuries is to bring it to fruition. 
Of this whole mystery St. Paul was the magnificent teacher when 
he spoke of the total fulfilment of Christ which, one day, will re- 
sult in the glorious manifestation of the new heavens and the new 
earth. We are here well beyond a religion that is simply moral or 
sentimental. It is the very being of mankind that passes from one 
state to another, that crosses abysses believed impassable, and, 
transported beyond its creature condition, enters in full truth into 
a real participation of the divine order. 


Such is the theology of the redemption that St. Paul has taught 
us. Now the preaching of the Gospel is the indispensable condition 
of faith; and the law states precisely the program of one who 
wishes to conform to the vocation of Christian. Yet neither the 
Gospel nor the law can effect that which only the incarnation, the 
passion and the resurrection of Christ accomplish in mystery. This 
is what Protestantism fails to understand when it limits itself to 
preaching and thus empties its priesthood of true meaning. The 
Catholic Church, on the contrary, by maintaining its mystical 
concept of the sacraments and its sacrificial doctrine of the Last 
Supper, pursues and renews in time the essential act of the redemp- 
tion. 

It is this act which Pius XII identifies with the liturgy; for he 
defines the latter as the exercise of the priestly, function of Christ 
prolonged in time. By it, without doubt, we are plunged into an 
order of mystery. But it is precisely of this order of mystery 
that St. Paul declares himself a bearer: dispensator mysteriorum, 
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SINCERITY 


he calls himself. The servants of God may receive certain func- 
tions and diverse charisms such as those of prophets, speakers of 
tongues, wonderworkers, etc.; and no one will question the neces- 
sity of proclaiming the ‘‘glad tidings.’’ But none of this approaches 
in redemptive efficacy the performance of the priestly action of 
Christ, made present again for us in the liturgy. To activism of all 
kinds (which are a modern version of the ‘“‘works’’ of which St. 
Paul speaks) the priesthood, properly so called, brings the crown- 
ing act which alone has definitive value. 

The Church surely approves and praises the magnificent apos- 
tolic efforts of the pastor who crosses mountains to find the stray 
lamb, who beats his way through underbrush and thicket in order 
to introduce to the royal banquet halls the tramp from the high- 
way. All the forms of the modern apostolate and of Catholic action 
(press, movie, radio), as well as all apologetics and exegesis, work 
together for the salvation of the world, building avenues of ap- 
proach which lead to the threshold of the mystery. But what a 
tragic error it would be to consecrate all one’s energies to this as- 
sembling of the masses, if then one neglected to introduce them 
into the interior of the temple where the mystery of redemption 
is accomplished. 

And this is what very many who are most active in the aposto- 
late have come to understand. They recognize that in the past they 
were too exclusively absorbed in social work or apologetics; it is 
only in our own day that they have discovered the cardinal import 
of the liturgy. Previously it had meant for them only ritual pomp, 
more of less happily adapted to the taste of the masses or to that 
of the elite. 

Meetings such as that of Saint-Flour in 1946 and that at Lyons 
in 1947, days such as those held periodically at Vanves and those 
which have recently united at Versailles hundreds of priests vowed 
to the pastoral apostolate, testify that a restoration is in progress. 
I recall that twenty years ago a liturgical congress at Paris brought 
together only a few dozen specialists and dilettantes. Today, faith- 
ful and priests, seculars and regulars, all have a deep and passion- 
ate interest in liturgical problems. It is not imprudent to predict 
that a true renascence will soon make itself felt across the Christian 
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world. Such was, unquestionably, the mind of Pius XII in ad- 
dressing his solemn words of exhortation to the entire Catholic 
episcopate. 


Called forth by a general stirring which today has passed beyond 
continental frontiers, the message of the Pope undertakes to coor- 
dinate a movement that has its manifest source in the activity of 
the Holy Spirit. It is no longer a matter merely of some dis- 
ciplinary regulations; the Holy Father has issued a magnificent call 
to action, based on fundamental doctrine. To it no one may in 
future be indifferent. 

PAUL DONCOEUR, S.J. 


“Our age is a transition period, in which a new epoch is being born. 
Hence the troubles and worries of our times; they are characteristic of 
a crisis of growing. The result is that even among Catholics there is a 
confusion of thinking. . . . I personally believe that we are on the eve of 
a new springtime of Christianity. . . . In her transcendental sense the 
Church is the Mystical Body of Christ and, consequently, undergoing no 
changes and immovable. She is the Rock and a norm, which escapes all 
fluctuations. But the other characteristic of the Church is that she is on 
this earth, and in that sense also a body, which changes, evolves and 
grows ..., all these experiences enriching her. The Church is never static. 
She is constantly on the way, im via, to the celestial Jerusalem. 

“To grow is to eliminate, is to die partly. During her history the 
Church has often parted with temporary forms, thrown away things 
that were garments only. . . . Consequently, those who would like to 
change temporary values of today into permanent forms for the Church 
are wrong. . . . Equally, those who want to treat the forms of yesterday 
as the ideal for today are wrong. Tradition that becomes a routine is 
dead. If people are in doubt these days, the best method they can choose 
is to listen attentively to the words of the Holy See. Never in her history 
did the Church teach as much as in the last fifty years” (CARDINAL 
SUHARD, as quoted in Catholic Action, March, 1949, p. 4). 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
GROWING LITURGY 


VER since Father Philip Weller published Volume II of 
the Roman Ritual, English and Latin, I have been holding 
myself in to urge all our readers to buy it, because I was 
waiting for the first volume. But Father Weller is a pastor 
like myself and I know what that means in terms of sys- 

tematic work. The headache of finding a housekeeper can set you 
back a month! So I won’t be hard on him but will just wait and 
pray that the next volume may be as splendidly done as his first, 
and will find its way into all sacristies, rectories and intelligent 
families’ homes. 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful if bis translation were to arouse such 
a wave of enthusiasm in clerical hearts that the whole vernacular 
movement could ride to fulfilment on its crest: and by that I mean 
that the Ritual in its entirety, the complete Breviary, as well as the 
sung parts of the Mass would be in our mother tongue, that they 
might kindle prayer and worship in spirit and truth. The fine 
statement on this matter by the English hierarchy almost took my 
breath away — but it came back fast when I read shortly after- 
wards what minor and peripheral things were being planned by 
some advocates of change in this country. ‘“Too little and too late”’ 
echoed in my mind. From correspondence I receive I can see that 
far more priests agree with the vernacular aims than I had ever 
dared hope, and most of them in fact accuse me of being cagey 
because I have not asked for more. Is there really very much gained 
by leaving all the exorcisms and other powerful prayers in Latin, 
when you baptize, and translating only the peripheral parts? God 
understands English, and while it is true that the devil is a fool, I 
am sure a good exorcism in English scares him as much as a Latin 
one. Besides, these exorcisms contain doctrine that our generation 
needs. If we translate the “innocuous” parts, so to speak, and leave 
the meaty ones in Latin, will not the laity suspect some truth in 
the widespread accusation that the Church is a ‘‘magic’’ institution? 

But this really isn’t what this Tract was meant to be about. 
Fr. Weller’s book, in beautiful English, well printed, shows you 
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that the Church has a blessing for nearly all occasions, something 
that lifts the drab things of this earth into the sphere of sacred 
instrumentality in the building of the Kingdom of God. The atom 
smasher is not included yet, but you have a blessing for seismo- 
graphs, printing presses, skis and motor cars, not to speak of beer, 
wine and cheese. 

Only one field is empty — completely so. This was brought 
home to me very vividly during Lent 1947 when I helped Father 
Tobin, pastor of All Saints and vicar General of Portland, for a 
week in a liturgical celebration of Lent. We all know what the 
Archbishop of Portland, the clergy and Father Tobin have done 
in the liturgical field and, what is most important, not in a labor- 
atory of pure liturgical cultures, but in circumstances which have 
all the flavor and scent of the industrial society we live in. The 
Archbishop has industrial conferences every year and his vicar 
general is as closely connected with labor and employer as any 
priest in the country. 

I was not surprised, therefore, when I found myself in front of 
a number of business men, labor lawvers, union men and U. S. 
employment officers one noon, with Father Tobin asking me: Is 
there anything in the liturgy for us, not as Joe Doakes and Peter 
Smith, but in our working capacity and as a body? Then and 
there I had to develop something; and there flashed through my 
mind the thought of Fr. Michonneau’s and the JOC’s “‘para-litur- 
gies’ in France, and of the two golden books, the Pontifical and 
Ritual. If you can bless machines, if you can consecrate kings and 
bless knights, inaugurate synods and crusades — is there nothing 
at hand to consecrate unions, to bless union contracts, to open labor 
board sessions with a liturgy? We have a Labor Day Mass, it is 
true — but what would the medieval Church not have made of 
such an event! The Mozarabic liturgy had hymns to sing before 
battle and after, after victory or defeat — for all occasions. This 
Labor Day Mass, good as it is, gets its special character from an 
external feature, the sermon. It is really the sermon that counts, 
while the Mass, unless it be a Communion Mass of bosses, hands 
and organization officers, doesn’t differ in the least from those on 

other occasions. 
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If you suspect that I am working myself slowly into a position 
from which I can plug for a new feast, Christ the Worker, you 
are completely mistaken. The modern tendency is in favor of iso- 
lating facets of the personality of Christ, and, even more, of hold- 
ing them up for imitation, but a new liturgical feast seems to lead 
to atomization. What could stop us after that? Christ the Worker 
would be followed by Christ the Physician, the Citizen, the Lead- 
er, the Wanderer, the Good Son, the Model Relative, the True 
Friend, the Exemplary Sufferer — well, just take the litanies and 
you have them all! These are abstractions of an analytical mind 
and I for one feel that they are somehow contrary to the organic 
synthesis of our liturgy. Merely by pointing out that Christ was 
poor, worked for a living and is therefore a friend of the working 
man, you are not answering the consecrational problem involved 
here. 


The consecration of an emperor or a king, the opening with 
liturgical splendor of a sacred convocation or synod called by Con- 
stantine, Justinian or Charlemagne, however apt in themselves, 
presupposed a conception of organized society which went out with 
modern humanism. There just is no ‘sacred empire’” — except in 
Russia or similar totalitarian, monolithic states. We live in a 
pluralistic world and cannot possibly ask the President to let him- 
self be anointed in Washington Cathedral. Even if he were not a 
Protestant but a Catholic, it would not work. Besides, you can’t 
very well consecrate somebody for four years. 


Nor could we revive the guilds in a pluralistic society such as 
ours. After two years of reflection on the matter, I am just as 
vague and confused as when I first talked to these men in Portland. 
Especially since anything one may propose has already been spoiled 
by some totalitarian. The fascists had their own sort of secular 
“liturgies”: great, solemn and well-organized doings with music, 
processions, flags and rites. The Nazis had a labor day full of syn- 
thetic symbolism, and weird “‘peasant days’’ on Mt. Bueckeberg 
trapped out in excavated and refurbished lore from pre-Christian 
times. Axes, leather aprons, peasant dresses, sheaves of grain, bar- 
rels full of grapes, floats and what not moved around, not as in a 
carnival or a centenary or flower festival in California, but with an 
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oder of the ancestral, ‘‘tremendum’’ and numinous which was to 
recall the sacredness of all their doing. I think it all started with 
the German youth movement and with other panslavic, nordic 
and other similar shindigs like El Dia de Raza. 


Maybe the French are on the right track when they have their 
farmers build altars out of gifts brought up from their fields or 
when their artisans do the same thing with their tools and prod- 
ucts. So far our ACTU schools have done marvelous work in 
training minds in parliamentary procedure, industrial ethics, Chris- 
tian social doctrine, and in fighting off de-humanized economics. 
Their courage and daring might gain even more if we had Father 
Joseph Lebret’s “Economie et Humanisme’’ movement here. But 
even trained minds and undaunted moral courage, stout hearts and 
pure wills do not suffice to lift this new field into the sacred sphere 
of consecration it needs. I have read the long and interesting con- 
troversy between my great friend John C. Cort and his opponents 
in Commonweal, and was for the most part on John’s side, al- 
though his opponents made me think and worry. The industrial 
society we live in does not look durable to me, but which society 
ever was durable? Did not the “‘ages of faith’’ disappear through 
inherent weakness? Even the Incas, the Egyptians and the Chinese 
finally lost their change-proof social edifices in the struggles against 
other forces. As long as this present form lasts, we can either go 
into the desert and have none of it — fat iustitia, pereat mundus, 
sort of — or, if we stay, we must do something about it beyond 
just being decent members of it. The economic faults ought to be 
corrected by real and good economists or correct themselves like 
earthquakes and landslides. The Christian conscience ought to 
take care of the moral irritations, once it is awakened and enlight- 
ened by JOC, ACTU and other “‘anti-bodies” rapidly building 
now, not only in the Church, but also in Protestant sects. The 
positive by-product of such a negative thing as Marxism is a ‘‘new 
organ’’ developed by the Christian Body as a response to Marxist 
irritation and capitalist challenge. 


But just as matrimony is a sacrament and not only a contract 
of law, a social entity, a moral agent, or a biological function, so 
also there should be provided a sacramental heightening of so great, 
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heroic, justice-driven a thing as the shaping institution of “‘labor- 
management’ — for which we don’t even have a decent name, 
because the sociological terminology is a bookish and analytical 
nomenclature. 

Whenever I see a group of stout matrons, who seem to have 
walked out of one of Helen Hokinson’s cartoons, make awkward 
gestures pledging allegiance to the flag, I experience the depressing 
sadness of a person of this century seeing how unimaginative, hope- 
lessly bourgeois and small we are. It is such a respectable, dainty 
and trite-looking spectacle, and everybody feels so sheepish, em- 
barrassed and awkwardly solemn, that the only relief would be 
Madame President’s buttons popping or her uppers falling out. 
It is too proper to be beautiful. I am sure the woman who thought 
it up was Low Church and very Yankee. 

So, maybe, I should forget the whole issue. Just imagine Ben 
Fairless, Eric Johnston, Dr. Boyd, Phil Murray and John L. 
standing in a circle, clasping their right hands, while the band plays 
and Father Monaghan with Guy Emery Shipler strut around them 
in narrowing circles reading bible verses or the ritual! That is 
probably what somebody would come up with. Most of us would 
want to climb up trees and emit raucous yells. 

Will somebody please come forth with a good idea to submit to 
the Holy See for approval, to take the drab, secularist, pedestrian 
stench out of something that is as great, as heroic, as just, and as 
humanly important as any solemn peace or kingly coronation, and 
as close or indeed closer to Christ’s death and resurrection than 
these? H. A. R. 


oe 


“Over and over one hears — and quite to the point — the encouraging 
statement, ‘Sacraments are for the welfare of souls.’ But people do not 
reflect sufficiently on the fact that the purpose of an easy and constant 
access to the sacraments is so that souls may be caught up and borne 
along the currents of praise and thanksgiving which rise from earth 
toward God through Christ our Lord. Emptied of this basic content, the 
sacraments quickly become lifeless rites’ (CarpinaL SuHARD in his 
Easter 1948 pastoral, The Meaning of God. Cf. Integrity, February, 
1949, p. 11). 
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THE NOTRE DAME SUMMER SCHOOL 


EPORTS from Fr. Mathis indicate that the Notre Dame liturgical 
school will show a substantial increase of enrollment over last year. 
Chiefly responsible for the wider interest, especially among seminar- 

ians and priests, would seem to be the presence of Fr. Joseph Jungmann, 
S.J., as well as that of Donald Attwater, on the teaching staff. We reiter- 
ate our conviction that securing Dr. Jungmann’s services constitutes a 
major scholastic scoop, and makes of Fr. Mathis something of a miracle 
man. Following is a complete list of his projected lectures. The general 
topic is “The Primitive Liturgy up to Gregory the Great.” 
Introduction: 1. Research into early Christian liturgy. 
I. The liturgy of the primitive Church. 
2. The Church as a cult community. The place of worship. 
3. Sunday and Easter. 
4. The Breaking of Bread. 
5. The Eucharist in the writings of the Apologists. 
II. The inner development of the liturgy in the 2nd and 3rd centuries. 
6. The Apostolic Tradition of St. Hipollytus of Rome. The clergy. 
7. The Eucharistic prayer. 
8. Baptism and preparation for baptism. 
9. The Creed. 
10. The daily prayer of Christians. 
11. The liturgy and the conflict against Gnosticism. 
TI. Church and World. The liturgy in the age of Constantine. 

12. Ancient culture in Christian liturgy. 

13. Ditto. 

14. Christian usage of cult terminology. 

15. The mystery religions and Christian liturgy. 

16. Pastoral effectiveness of the liturgy. 

17. The cult of martyrs. 

18. The liturgy and the conflict against Arianism. 


IV. The branching of liturgies since the 4th century. 
19. Ecclesiastical provinces and linguistic divisions. 
20. The Oriental liturgies. 

21. Ditto. 
22. The Latin liturgies. 


V. The Roman liturgy before Gregory the Great. 
23. Baptism and penance. 
24. The Canon of the Roman Mass. 
25. The Roman collect. 
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26. The Easter cycle of feasts. 
27. The Christmas cycle of feasts. 
28. The divine office. 

The program is nothing if not comprehensive. And the lecturer’s emi- 
nence in the field guarantees soundness of treatment. Several seminary 
professors of liturgy and Church history have already expressed their 
intention of auditing the course. A dozen or score more, and some inter- 
esting things could begin to take shape on the campus of the golden 
dome this summer. 

What may well prove for some an additional attraction to Notre Dame 
is the ““Writer’s Conference” and workshop scheduled from June 27 to 
July 2. It will be conducted by Fr. Leo L. Ward, Dick Sullivan, John 
Frederick and John Nims of the local faculty, and Miss Jessamyn West 
and Henry Volkening of New York. 


THE SOCIAL WORSHIP PROGRAM 
AT BOSTON COLLEGE 


NCOURAGED by the reception given it last year, Boston College 
is offering again its Social Worship Program. The curriculum this 
year is enlarged and improved in many ways. Required for first 

year students, the courses on the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ 
and on the Encyclical Mediator Dei are considered as fundamental to a 
proper understanding of the present Pope’s liturgical reform. Required 
for second year students will be the course on the Sacraments as Chan- 
nels of Life. There will be courses, likewise, on the theory and practice 
of Gregorian Chant, the history of the Mass in the Latin rite, and the 
living parish. Special lecturers will present discussions of the Old Testa- 
ment background of the Christian liturgy, the liturgy in the New Testa- 
ment, the sacramental character of the universe, the history of Christian 
symbolism, and the function of statuary, sculpture, stained glass and 
architecture as servants of worship. In addition, there will be a special 
workshop, designed to assist teachers to present the liturgy effectively 
and memorably; it will cover, in an informal and cooperative way, the 
Mystical Body, the Mass, the sacramental system, the temporal and sanc- 
toral cycles, and the divine office. 

In general, the program is intended to present solid instruction, but to 
engender, as well, an infectious enthusiasm. Hence the students who 
enroll will not have a passive summer of listening, but an active summer 
of doing, of giving, of working together for the good of all, that so a 
sense of corporateness may be developed and the divine life in all the par- 
ticipants may be enriched through the efforts of all. Students will live 
the life of the Church for six weeks in close union with fellow-students, 
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singing High Mass together daily, chanting the breviary, prayerfully 
discussing the liturgy of each day. 


The faculty has been assembled from among the !eaders in the Amer- 
ican liturgical movement. Such names as those of Rev. Thomas J. Carroll, 
president of the National Liturgical Conference, and Rev. Shawn G. 
Sheehan, past secretary of the Conference, need no introduction to readers 
of this magazine. Rev. Francis P. Moran is editor of The Pilot, the news- 
paper of the archdiocese of Boston; Rev. James E. Coleran, S.J., is dean 
and professor of Sacred Scripture at Weston College, the seminary of the 
New England Jesuits; Sister M. Rachel, $.S.N.D., was professor of liturgy 
for four years at the College of Notre Dame of Maryland; Professor John 
L. Bonn is a well-known composer of liturgical music, a professor of 
harmony and counterpoint, and a former conductor of the New Haven 
symphony orchestra; Robert Amendola is a distinguished Boston sculptor; 
Rev. Paul Curtin, S.J., is professor of theology at Boston College; and 
Rev. Thomas F. Szark is on the faculty of St. Thomas’ Seminary, Bloom- 
field, Conn. The program is under the immediate direction of Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Leonard, S.J., of the Boston College faculty, who is at present 
director of educational programs for the sacramental apostolate of the 
archdiocese of Boston. Inquiries should be addressed to Fr. Leonard at 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill (67), Mass. 


Boston College feels that this year’s program will bear much fruit, 
especially since it has the enthusiastic endorsement and blessing of Arch- 
bishop Cushing, who, by his monthly “Liturgical Days” at the Cathedral 
of the Holy Cross, has done so much during the past year to forward the 
liturgical apostolate. In a letter of recent date, addressed to the director 
of the program, he says: 


I write to thank you for bringing to my attention the Social Worship 
Program planned for this summer at Boston College. I need not tell you 
that I endorse it and bless it with all my heart. It is good to find that you 
propose to put “‘first things first.’’ 

I have tried to be with you as often as possible on the ‘‘Liturgical Days” 
and I have kept fully informed as to the proceedings at those sessions which 
I have been unable to attend. I hope that large numbers of those interested 
in the sacred liturgy by these Cathedral meetings will find it possible to 
avail themselves of the more elaborate courses offered in your summer 
school. 


I shall be happy to assist your Program in any way I can. 


The classes, for which full academic credit on both undergraduate and 
graduate levels will be awarded, will be held on the beautiful Boston 
College campus, overlooking the Chestnut Hill Reservoir and the entire 
city. Accommodations can be arranged for out-of-town students and 
members of religious communities. Classes will begin on June 27th and 
close on August 6th. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
IN ST. LOUIS 


HIS year marks the tenth anniversary of the national Liturgical 
Weeks. Appropriately the meeting in August aims at being 
something of a landmark. The choice of city is already significant. 
Even apart from any anniversary, a Week in St. Louis would mean, 
to anyone acquainted with the liturgical movement in America, a 
large and sympathetic audience. Archbishop Ritter showed his 
interest in our apostolate while still bishop of Indianapolis, by 
twice sponsoring a Week at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, which lay with- 
in his jurisdiction. For his own priests and nuns, .»9, he organ- 
ized liturgical institutes during successive summers, “oth at Indi- 
anapolis and Evansville. St. Louis, moreover, means O'Fallon and 
Pio Decimo Press; and it means Msgr. Hellriegel and the Priests’ 
Liturgical Seminar who have for years met at regular intervals to 
study the liturgy, more especially in its application to parish life. 


It should come as no surprise, then, that active preparation is 
being made in St. Louis for the August gathering. But the thor- 
oughness and extent of this preparation does call for comment. 


The Advent pastoral letter of the Archbishop already called 
attention to the coming Week and developed its theme: ‘‘Sanctifi- 
cation of the Sunday.’’ His lenten pastoral further stressed its im- 
portance. The sermon outlines on holy Mass which he ordered used 
throughout the archdiocese during Lent at the Sunday Masses are 
a model of their kind. 

Monthly “‘liturgical days’’ have been organized. At the first, on 
April 9, a week before Easter, a dialog Mass was offered in the 
presence of His Excellency, who also spoke to the congregation 
about the importance of actively participating in the Church's 
worship. Afterwards, Msgr. Hellriegel explained and demonstrated, 
with a group of priests and acolytes, the service of Holy Saturday. 

A booklet, Our Dialog Mass, has been prepared by the Arch- 
diocesan Commission of Sacred Liturgy, and declared official for 
the archdiocese. All parishes have been urged to introduce it, not 
only at childrens’ Masses, but also for low Mass on Sundays and 
feasts. A similar publication, Our Sung Mass, containing simple 
chant melodies, is being edited by Dom Vitry. It too is designed 
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for continued use in all the parishes. And to teach the teachers, 
special lectures are being given at convents and religious institutes. 

The St. Louis Week may well mark the beginning of a really 
large-scale popular movement in the history of the sacramental 
apostolate in the U. S. The prayers of O. F. readers are requested 
to that end. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. GERALD ELLARD, S.J., America’s 
foremost liturgical author, teaches the theology of liturgy at 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. — Fr. CHRYSOSTOM 
Tarasevitch, O.S.B., editor of The Voice of the Church (1942- 
48), is one of a group of monks at St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, 
Illinois, preparing to establish a Russian rite monastery in this 
country. — Of REv. PAUL DONCOEUR, S.J., chaplain-hero of the 
first World War, the April 30 issue of America says: ‘‘between 
the two wars, (he) did most to restore in France’s youth a sense 
of devotion and a love of spiritual things.”’ Still young in energy, 
he is now a leading figure in France’s liturgical revival. (Also, he 
was clerical advisor to Hollywood for the movie Joan of Arc.) 


¢ 


Besides the two liturgical summer schools described at some 
length in this Apostolate, a number of others merit more than 
casual notice. 

Attention was already called in a previous issue to that at St. 
Louis University, June 21 to July 29, at which Fr. Ellard will 
give two courses on ““The Mass of the Roman Rite’’ and ‘“The 
Liturgical Movement.” 

At Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa, a liturgical institute during 
the final week will be one of the features of a Catholic Action 
School for Seminarians, June 27 to August 13. A special building 
at the college has been reserved for the exclusive use of the seminar- 
ians. They will be under the immediate supervision of qualified 
priests who will direct their studies and spiritual activities. A fee 
of $100, including tuition, board and room, will be charged for 
the six weeks’ session. A fee of $25, including tuition, board and 
room, will be charged for the liturgical institute. Applications for 
admission should be addressed to the Dean of Studies, Loras Col- 
lege. 

oT he Gregorian Institute of America will be conducting an im- 
pressive network of schools throughout the country. No less than 
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19 five-day courses are being offered, plus two national sessions 
for students of the Catholic Choirmasters Course, two advanced 
national sessions for graduates of the Institute, a master organ class 
under Mario Salvador at Fontbonne College in St. Louis, and a 
more intensive four weeks’ summer school of liturgical music at 
St. John’s Abbey (July 1-29). This last will include a course of 
lectures on the liturgy itself, by Fr. Dunstan Tucker, O.S.B., and 
opportunity for participating in a daily Missa Cantata and Ves- 
pers. All students will reside at the Abbey. For further information, 
write to The Gregorian Institute of America, 2130 Jefferson Ave., 
Toledo 2, Ohio. 

Pius X School of Liturgical Music, New York, pioneer in the 
field, is continuing its apostolate of training novices and leaders 
with a six weeks’ schedule, June 30 to August 11. 

Other summer courses which are sure to interest some of O. F.’s 
readers include the Friendship House School of Interracial Living, 
at St. Joseph’s Farm, Marathon City, Wis. Systematic courses are 
being given in the doctrine of the Mystical Body, the lay apostolate, 
and interracial harmony. Every day has its community Prime, Mass 
and Compline. Four one-week sessions are planned, beginning 
July 17 and ending September 4. — Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, 
has its usual quota of attractive summer courses where, more thor- 
oughly perhaps than anywhere else in America, the apostolate is 
founded on liturgical living. — And finally, St. Xavier College in 
Chicago offers a theological institute for Sisters (June 27 to August 
3), taught by seven Dominicans, including Fr. Farrell, author of 
The Companion to the Summa, which is being used as a basic text. 
Last summer over a hundred Sisters attended. The complete course 
will cover three summer terms. It is inspired by the conviction that 
1) to teach religion a Sister must know theology, and 2) theology 
deepens the spiritual life.’’ 

® 


In the Diocese of Fargo, the ‘‘darkness’’ services of Holy Week 
have thrown a good deal of light on the problem of lay participa- 
tion in the divine office. Pessimists of the dour-but-realistic school 
have long insisted that the psalms are unsuitable for popular public 
worship — because of their classical character or their depth or 
something. Several years ago, however, Bruce issued with the im- 
primatur of Fargo’s Bishop a booklet of the three Tenebrae serv- 
ices, arranged entirely in English for antiphonal recitation by the 
congregation. Only the first nocturn of Matins is given while Lauds 
is used in its entirety; preaching is customary. 

Tenebrae, as it would be carried out if it were observed in most 
places, has come to be looked upon as the deadliest of Holy Week 
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services. Justifiably, too, because for those outside the sanctuary, 
outside the ‘‘inner circle,”’ there is little movement and color. They 
must content themselves with the painfully self-conscious maneu- 
verings of an altar-boy snuffing out dark wax candles. 

North Dakotans are not content with this. Crowded churches 
and voiceful congregations are proving that the psalms are nothing 
if not popular. How did the classics become classics? In the Fargo 
cathedral, ushers were placing chairs in the aisles on Friday night. 
And the clergy in the sanctuary could almost feel the ice melting, 
The wealth of meaning and mystery (not antonyms) lost, wasted, 
squandered through the rest of Holy Week and the year is in con- 
trast — and forces one to think about the nature of language and 
the nature of liturgy. 

. 


Fr. Drinkwater, editor of The Sower (A Quarterly Review of 
Cathclic Education), takes us gently but firmly to task in the 
April issue for our recent criticism of Msgr. Knox’s Mass tn Slow 
Motion: ‘‘What is one to do when the Catholic periodical one 
most admires [this is the gentle part] writes a shocked review about 
a book one finds most enjoyable?’’ According to him, it is a ques- 
tion of national character: ‘‘Call it one method of understatement 
perhaps .. . but anyhow it is a fact that the Englishman is given 
to making unseemly jokes about things that are most seriously 
felt.’’ Well, if such is the case, so be it (although we stubbornly 
recall seeing another review of the book equally critical, and for 
similar reasons, in the London Catholic Herald). Fr. Drinkwater 
also answers our objection that holy Communion gets a mere four 
sentences: ‘““The practical choice for the Englishman in presence of 
the awesome is between silence and light words.’’ Granted. But 
holy Communion is more than a communing between the com- 
municant and his Lord. In a book of instruction about the Eucha- 
rist, the functional aspect of holy Communion, e. g., as the sac- 
rament of fraternal charity, calls for explicit treatment, especially 
in our own day. — Several other people have told us that our 
review of Msgr. Knox’s book was unduly severe. Laughter and 
reverence are certainly compatible, even in church. But some of 
the things in the book did make us squirm, because they sounded 
suspiciously like our own national substitute for humor, the wise- 
crack; and that, we submit, has no place in church; least of all, 
perhaps, with an audience of children. (As to Fr. Drinkwater: 
we like his Sower, too; and are glad now we have stated so on 
several occasions in the past. Its annual subscription price of four 
shillings, one dollar, makes it the best buy in the Catholic mag- 
azine field. Incidentally, his editorials perfectly exemplify the com- 
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bination of reverence and laughter — built up on thought that is 
always common sense and to the point. Address: The Sower, 
Lower Gornal, Dudley, England.) 


+ 


Fr. Ifor Hael, parish priest, who has at various times contributed 
to O. F., tells in the current issue of Church and People what he 
does with the Easter candle. 


On Ascension Day it is dramatically extinguished. What happens 
to it then? Do we “scrap” the remnant, or do we put it by to 
“re-consecrate” next year? In this parish we do neither. We place 
the Candle in the baptistery. We light it during the baptismal office, 
and we place it, the permanent symbol of Christ who won our 
baptism by His death, and gave to us the promise of our future 
glory by His resurrection, in the hands of the sponsors when we 
say “Receive this burning light.” [In case the baptized is given his 
own personal baptismal candle, this could be lighted from the Easter 
Candle.] During Tenebrae of Holy Week it tops the triangle of 
symbolic light, and alone survives to be hidden and shown as the 
symbol of the triumphant Victim. During the long adoration of 
Holy Thursday it burns before the altar of repose, and on Good 
Friday, it is left to consume itself at the foot of the unveiled crucifix. 
Thus, on Holy Saturday, we have a new Candle every year! 


* 


Good, Bad and Different: — Rumor has it that the latest issue 
of Wuest-Mullaney’s Matters Liturgical contains the rubric: ‘“Then 
the deacon goes into the sacristy, where he washes his hands and 
vest.” 


— Priest before Mass on Low Sunday, confronted with a con- 
tainer of water to be blessed: ‘““What happened to all the water I 
blessed last Saturday?’’ Server: ‘“‘Oh, we poured that out behind 
the church. Mrs. X. wanted her wash-tub back.” 


— “Once, in France, St. Hugh (of Avalon), whose devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament was famous, received an urgent invitation 
to come and see a miraculous bleeding Host. But he refused to go, 
saying: “There is no need for us to see with our bodily eyes that 
which we see clearly with the eyes of faith every day in Mass.’ If 
the ancient, medieval and, sometimes, modern higiographers had 
been of the same mind, how much more attractive and helpful 
might not our second nocturns be!’’ (James Broderick, S.J., A 
Procession of Saints, p. 151, footnote). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
H.A.R. AND TEN YEARS OF O. F. 


To the Editor: — Your tribute to Fr. Reinhold on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of his series of “Timely Tracts” will be greeted with 
applause, I am sure, by the readers of Ornate Fratres who have enjoyed 
and profited by his provocative and instructive articles. No one, except 
the Editor himself, has earned from your readers so hearty an expression 
of gratitude. 

Knowing as I do the history of Ornate Fratres from the beginning, 
I well remember the loss that was sustained in the illness and death of Fr. 
Virgil Michel, and the difficulties that appeared in the task of carrying 
on without him. Congratulations to the Editor necessarily include the 
expression of obligation to Fr. Reinhold who came to aid so generously 
and so effectively. 

In thanking him for what he has done for O. F. and for its readers, I 
have particularly in mind my own personal debt of gratitude to him. 

St. Paul Seminary (Rev.) Wi11am Buscu 


To the Editor: — This avid reader thanks you heartily for your grand 
tribute to Fr. Reinhold. He is a firebrand, a whirlwind, a cyclone. And like 
the cyclone he has at the center a great calm wherein his readers too can 
find a quiet, firm anchor in Christ. This appears in all his writings. | 
don’t know how you like limericks, but here’s one about him: 
A toast to the one H. A. R. 
Our brilliant liturgical star! 
Every month in O. Fratres 
The blood in our art’ries 
He quickens and thrills — with a jar. 
That’s really how his Tracts affect me. After reading them, in spite of 
my 80 years I want to go out and do something for the Kingdom of God. 
Is there any possibility of these Tracts appearing in book form? For 
much of their matter is not only timely, but timeless. 
St. Benet Library and Book Shop Sara B. O'NEILL 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Editor: —I yield to no one in my admiration for the writings of 
H.A.R., and I am willing to fight it out along these lines if it takes the 
rest of the year. Charlot recently remarked, at least half-seriously, that 
critics are people who never like to throw a bouquet unless they are sure 
it will land on the grave. I am no critic, but I think your testimonial to 
Fr. Reinhold in the last issue was a very good idea. He has fought many 
a good battle by himself, and it is time we gathered around him instead 
of behind him. 
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Fr. Reinhold’s contributions have been many, and I suppose each per- 
son has his own idea of what his major contribution is. One thing prob- 
ably all can agree on is that Fr. Reinhold has always been presenting a 
total picture of the Church. In an era that constantly tries to do vio- 
lence to the Church by the shrinking process of pietism or sectarianism 
or secularism, it is hard to think of any greater service he could render. 

Chicago, Illinois James O’GaRA 

Editor, Today Magazine 


AFTERNOON MASS 


To the Editor: —I think it about time that someone calls a halt to all 
this excitement over “the Mass of the future”: precisely, I mean the 
point that comes in for a lot of lobbying — afternoon Mass. Look around 
you now. What is happening? Parish after parish has put in its schedule 
a 12, or 12:15 or even 12:30 Mass on Sunday. The result is enough to 
make any discerning priest heartsick. Week after week and month after 
month these Masses are crowded, and few of those present have any idea 
of receiving the sacraments with anything that approaches regularity. 
And as for tardiness and leaving early! An observer could scarcely tell 
when Mass is beginning and ending, the way the church doors keep 
swinging throughout the holy Sacrifice. I’m afraid we have made a god of 
“convenience” and “accommodation,” and afternoon Mass would only 
be more incense before the idol. It is the spirit of faith that needs resur- 
gence, not an increasing of the ease with which an obligation can be 
“disposed with.” It is not the world of work, but of pleasure, that has 
made our time-table difficult. To give in to that is tragedy. Do not the 
advocates of the “new look” for the Sunday time-table see any connec- 
tion between morning Mass and sanctification of the Lord’s Day — 
starting at least in some hour of the morning? Or are they satisfied to 
have a negative attitude — assuming there is nothing unholy in taking 
advantage of an all-morning sleep? 

If they want to increase devotion and attendance at the Mass, and the 
afternoon Mass is their answer, then let them work towards that end for 
week-days, when the “world of work” is truly the obstacle. As for Sun- 
days, may the pastors and priests of our parishes preserve the whole day 
for God! 

Dubuque, lowa (Rev.) Justin J. Kane 


A YEAR’S EFFORT 


To the Editor: — Last week we managed to bring 20 boys (all sopranos 
and altos) into the sanctuary to do the proper for a Forty Hours’ open- 
ing. It took two weeks of unbelievable perspiration, and I find that it’s 
mostly a task in Latinity, not music. Soft singing was an alien concept 
at first, but they mastered it. Just to keep me humble (they had sounded 
like Pius X School in introit and gradual), I bungled the intonation note 
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at the offertory, and the poor kids floundered badly at my expense. Ah, 
well, the people liked it. Our grown-ups (twenty young women, mostly 
Sodality; no men yet) made their debut last October with a Kyrie, and 
could handly creditably two chant Masses and two Credos by the new 
year. I'll try to work the boys in again soon, though it’s murder for eat- 
ing up the hours. (If only we could afford a good choir director!) By 
next fall we ought to be ready to have a sung Mass each Sunday. And 
then we can begin to think of congregational singing —I hope! 

One thing sure is the natural modern affinity for measured and har- 
monized music. They still kick good-naturedly at the introduction of any 
new chant piece, even a hymn. But I notice the relish with which. they 
do any and all motets in Gregorian which they are by now familiar with 
(they must have learned at least twenty since November, mostly from 
the St. Gregory Hymnal; I’ll swear by that volume in spite of Fr. Gin- 
der’s “fremuenting”). 

This morning, a working day, the parish had its first weekday Mass in 
song (apart from Requiems). I made with the psalmody, there being no 
one else in town (except the curate, and he was celebrant) who can read 
Latin without extensive previous practice. 

One last note. Our kids have had a dialog Mass for some years now: 
a good translation and good parts selected — although it seems to peter 
out with the Agnus Dei. Starting with the new year, I have been English- 
ing collect, epistle, gospel and postcommunion from the lectern. (Your 
account of the big C.A. young men’s midnight Mass in Rome some months 
ago came in handy.) Soon one of the upper grade boys will be able to take 
over that particular task. — Thanks be to God for everything. Too much 
depends on me as a person right now — always bad — but perhaps the 
seeds will take root in school and choir. 


Ohio A Pastor 


BOOK REVIEWS 


WALKING WITH GOD. By Rev. Kilian J. Healy, O.Carm. The Declan X. 

McMullen Co., New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 88. Cloth, $1.50. 

Generally speaking, lay people are ignorant of the techniques of private 
prayer. Priests and religious are trained in such matters; the laity receive 
little or no instruction. The author of this little book proposes five ways 
whereby the lay person may get to know God a little better as a Friend 
and to walk in His sacred presence: 1) searching for God through crea- 
tures; 2) listening to God; 3) living with Christ; 4) offering ourselves 
with Christ; 5) finding God within ourselves. . 

Our Holy Father stated in the Mediator Dei that “if the private and 
interior devotion of individuals were to neglect the august Sacrifice of 
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the Altar and the sacraments, and to withdraw them from the stream of 
vital energy that flows from the Head to the members, it would indeed 
be sterile.” Fr. Healy does not stress the interrelation, but he does in 
several instances link private prayer with liturgical inspiration. For ex- 
ample, in the third way, he states that “the liturgical year is beautifully 
arranged to make us conscious of the role Christ can play in our life.” 
And again, in the fourth way, he relates our daily offering with that of 
Christ in the Mass. 

This is an easy book to read, and is thoroughly approachable for the 
lay person who wishes an introduction to a method of living in the pres- 


ence of God. G. J. M. 


RICH AND POOR IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION. Writings of Many Cen- 
turies, Chosen, Translated and Introduced by Walter Shewring. Burns Oates 
&% Washbourne, London, 1948. Pp. 259. Cloth, 10s.6d. 

There was published in London in 1938 an anthology of passages from 
the Bible called The Rich and the Poor. It was compiled by Mr. Walter 
Shewring; and he has now added a no less useful work by choosing and 
translating twenty-five longish passages on the same subject drawn from 
Christian writers from “the full flood of fourth-century eloquence” down 
to our own day. Some of the writers are obvious choices — Basil the 
Great, John Chrysostom, Ambrose of Milan (the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church are strongly represented), Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI; 
some are strange names to the general reader — St. Ambrose Autpert, 
Bl. Simon Fidati; others may give a twinge of surprise — Bossuet, Bourda- 
loue, Massillon, whom we may have associated too exclusively with king’s 
houses and l’ancien régime. Two are women — St. Catherine of Siena and 
Bl. Angela of Foligno. But this treasure is not all. Mr. Shewring has written 
forty pages of introduction, in which he discusses the plan of the book, 
its contents, and the main Christian principles in this matter of rich 
and poor. To the last twenty-five pages of this essay we do not hesitate 
to apply the epithet “magnificent.” We only hope that in studying them 
the reader does not neglect.the rest of the book — or vice versa. 

Mr. Shewring seizes our attention on his very first page when he writes, 
“At the risk of prejudicing my case, I must assert at the outset that social 
justice as such neither is nor has been nor ever can be the first concern of 
Christianity. Its first concern is a supernatural one —the salvation of 
souls, their sanctification, their participation in the innermost life of God 
Himself; and this end may be reached in any social conditions whatever. 
To deny this is to deny all traditional teaching on grace.” That is most 
necessary to be said; and reiterated. And he goes on, “But it must be added 
forthwith that social justice is bound to be ome concern of Christianity, 
and that its principles and practice are binding on every Christian. All 
that natural justice bids or forbids, the Church also bids or forbids, and 
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in so far as a Christian transgresses these laws, in so far he ceases to be a 
Christian. When our Lord foretells the doom of the reprobate, the one 
example of wickedness He chooses is that of neglect of the needy and 
afflicted. Again, there are three sins only which the Church holds up as 
‘crying to Heaven for vengeance’: murder, sodomy, and oppression of the 


poor.” 


Within a few more pages we come upon the following salutary remind- 
ers. “Members of the Church are often too ready to share the glory and 
shirk the ignominy attaching to fellow members. Yet those who belong 
to the Church of St. Francis also belong to the Church of the Borgias 
(though happily not in just the same sense). When real scandals exist 
in the Church —and in this matter of riches and poverty there have 
been continuous scandals — a Christian betrays his cause by ignoring or 
condoning them.” “Christians cannot forbid non-Christians to judge 
their lapses by Christian standards; non-Christians should bear in mind 
that the standards are Christian. The Church has the same message for 
both: “This is the way; walk ye in it’.” 

A recent reviewer of Dawes and Baynes’s Three Byzantine Saints re- 
marks that St. John the Almsgiver, of Alexandria, did not spoil his ap- 
proach to the problem of the rich and the indigent poor by too much 
finesse; his biographer says of a wealthy man that “the saint took pleasure 
in getting money out of him, and he used to say that if with the object 
of giving to the poor anybody were able, without ill-will, to strip the 
rich right down to their shirts, he would do no wrong, more especially if 
they were heartless skinflints.” Such forthrightness of speech, no pulling 
of punches, characterizes also the writings that Mr. Shewring has trans- 
lated. This vigorous disregard of muances is perhaps more marked in those 
earlier preachers and writers who lived before people had been made self: 
conscious about distinctions and seeming contradictions and exaggerations 
and hypothetically possible unorthodox interpretations, even in popular 
preaching and writing. But the message is always perfectly clear: poverty 
in the Christian sense (which Mr. Shewring carefully explains) is a 
blessed state, wealthiness is not; the rich have most grave obligations, 
and it is more difficult for them to enter the kingdom of Heaven than 
for a camel to pass through the needle’s eye: “The love of money is a 
root from which every kind of evil springs.” Mr. Shewring says of some 
words from Divini redemptoris, “Those are the words not of a communist 
but of Pope Pius XI.” It can be said of passage after passage in this book 
that those are the words not of a popular agitator venting his spleen on 
the rich but of the Fathers and teachers and saints of the Catholic Church 
of Christ throughout the ages. 


Of the excellence of Walter Shewring’s translation it should be neces- 
sary to say nothing: we hope his ability and scholarship are sufficiently 
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well known. But it may be emphasized how strongly marked is the quality 
of civilization in his English and diction. Whether he be writing originally 
or translating, the reader meets on every page urbanity of expression and 
courtesy of mind. Footnotes on pages 4 and 6 provide small handy ex- 
amples. “In this book I am expressly concerned with Catholics, but at 
this point I must at least name with respect the writings and the example 
of John Wesley.” “It would be ungracious not to mention, and indelicate 
to do more than mention, the contemporary examples of Peter Maurin 
and Dorothy Day.” 

A point of particular interest to readers of this review is Mr. Shew- 
ring’s reference to the “very strangely forgotten evidence” provided by 
“the liturgical commemorations of patterns of Christian poverty.” He 
takes a month at random (September) in the Roman breviary, and goes 
through the second-nocturn lessons, where he finds the feasts of six 
saints who are specially commended for their personal poverty or good: 
ness to the poor, and the feasts of the 14th and the 16tk of that month 
are also to the point. DonaLp ATTWATER 


THE PASSION OF THE INFANT CHRIST. By Caryll Houselander. Sheed 

&% Ward, New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 143. Cloth, $1.75. 

This small volume is not just a re-statement of that basic fact of 
Christianity — our Life-union with Christ — but it reveals to the reader 
the author’s meditative consciousness of its application to practical living. 
Gifted with the ability to clothe her ideas with the concreteness of poetic 
expression, with the wealth of significant imagery, with startling meta- 
phors, and with contrasts and comparisons, Caryll Houselander makes 
the simple but magnificent message of her work strike with its full mean- 
ing. 

With its forceful message of the necessity of “the birth of the Infant 
Christ in us” (p. 134) —entailing dependence upon God and distrust 
of self; with its emphatic insistence upon the fact that our supernatural 
life consists in the welding of soul and body — in sacramentalizing our 
everyday life; and with its logical, sincere application of the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body — both of Christ’s dependence upon His members to 
make His contacts and of the recognition of Him in others —, this work 
carries a timely message to a world saturated with a hyper-spiritualized 
notion of sanctity, with snobbery, selfish independence and “secularism.” 

In the concluding chapter, “The Host Life,” in her effort to use the 
outward appearance of the Eucharist as symbolic of Christ’s utter abase- 
ment, the author gives the impression that the sacrifice of Christ is more 
perfect in the sacramental mode than in the physical mode of which it is 
an objective memorial. Thus she writes (p. 132): 


For this Self-giving Christ in the Host is poor, poorer than He was when, 
stripped of everything. He was naked on the Cross. He has given up even 
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the appearance of His body, the sound of His voice, His power of mobility. 

He has divested Himself of color and weight and taste. He has made Him- 

self as close to nothing as He could be, while still being accessible to us. 
Still more emphatically, she writes (p. 136): 


In the Host Christ is silent —in fact voiceless, dependent, even helpless. 
He is carried in the hands of men wherever they choose. His obedience is 
beyond death. 
Great spiritual writers, even saints, have spoken in a similar vein, it is 
true. But it is the language of accommodation only, for purposes of 
edification — and all too apt to mislead: for the Christ of the Eucharist 
is the living, glorified Christ, who is present in a new, sacramental mode 
of being, to which the concepts of physical ‘‘abasement” simply do not 
apply. It is surprising that the author, so conversant otherwise with the 
writings of the sacramental apostolate, should have retained this emphasis. 
The Passion of the Infant Christ provokes salutary meditation upon 
concrete applications, and the reader will be tempted to put marginal no- 
tations alongside many quotable passages. The book will be an effective 
stimulation for anyone who is serious about the “birth” and manifestation 
of Christ within him. M. A. 


THE LORD IS MY JOY. By Rev. Paul De Jaegher, S.J. The Newman Press, 

Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp. 182. Cloth, $2.50. 

An intimate knowledge of who God is and a great love for Him, once 
known, are gifts to which we have no right. The names they have among 
us are faith and charity. Just as the kindnesses, the gifts themselves, are 
bestowed at God’s good pleasure, so also are their normal effects. ‘That 
is another way of saying that joy or delight in serving God normally fol- 
lows upon holiness, but it need not. For some reason known only to Him- 
self He can veil His countenance and seemingly rob the soul of the barest 
capability of rising to any consideration of His being, His attributes, or 
even the earthly life of His divine Son. In this state of dazed emptiness 
the soul can no more restore itself to the sweetness promised to those who 
love God than it could have risen to the heights of faith in the first 
instance. The sensation of being crushed, reduced to nothing, or worse 
still, to the status of a doubter or unbeliever, is His work, and at His 
word only will the awful trial pass. In times like these, nothing is so dis- 
tressing to the sufferer as the peace of loquacious souls dripping with con- 
solations, or authors who discuss mcthods of prayer, graces and divine 
visitations as if they were so many groceries on a shelf, there for the 
reaching. 

Father De Jaegher does not annoy by his complacency or gaiety, but at 
the same time he has not directed this brief work to the needs of desolate 
souls. It is more a treasure for the undisturbed, to be hoarded against a 
dark day; a reasonable consideration of what happiness consists in and 
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why it is the legacy of the godlike; a series of shafts aimed at the spiritu- 
ality that concentrates on self, as if joy were to be found in anyone but 
the Lord. In his first pages he disavows the idea that the Christian life 
is a series of sweets to be intently pursued, but holds it a logical conse- 
quence of the possession of grace that joy and not gloom should mark the 
disinterested lover. Readers of his One With Jesus know in him a prophet 
of habitual grace and the divine indwelling. The Virtue of Trust, likewise 
translated into English, is a lengthier evidence of his calm and orderly 
approach, wherein the fact of God and His love makes all serene. The 
schematic presentation of the classroom lecturer is kept from obtrusiveness 
by the skill of restraint and good diction, the warmth of love on every 
page. Yet — it is the paradox of many spiritual books — there are times 
when the classic style which the author never deserts seems pat, cold, 
Olympian. What meat here for the wife no longer loved by her husband, 
the priest or religious bowed down by a regime of petty tyrannies, sup- 
posed legatees of the heavenly joy? Well, God’s grace is not between two 
covers. Just a little book, and of its kind a good one. G. S. S. 


PSALTERIUM BREVIARII ROMANI cum Excerptis e Communi Sanctorum. 
Ratisbonae, e Domo Libraria S. Gregorii antea Friderici Pustet. (Pustet, New 
York.) Leather, $6.50. 

This handsome little volume for the farseeing cleric (or laic) who 
never goes abroad without at least his Matins discharged is a reminder of 
another day, when Pustet was not “‘antea” and Dr. Hécht was a person to 
be reckoned with. Done under license of the Military Control Government 
and employing the new psalter, the book is satisfying in every way. It 
should be especially helpful in praying for the normalcy and peace of 
which it is a small token. G. S. S. 


MORNING AND NIGHT. Family Prayers for Daily Use in Common. Com- 
piled by Benjamin Francis Musser. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1949. Pp. x-46. Cloth, $2.00 (1) : 
No doubt, a family saying all these prayers morning and night will 

receive great blessings. It must be because I myself am such a failure 

that I am “green with envy,” for we are assured that a certain family 

did use these prayers “over a period of years.” But even supposing that I 

could get my family together for half an hour morning and night, sup- 

posing we lived in an island of rural peace and unvaried routines, with no 
daily Mass competing with morning prayer in common—I wonder 
whether we would choose this booklet. It seems to me that anyone who 
can join in reciting these prayers “adapted from the Church’s own litur- 
gical prayers or from approved and even indulgenced sources” could 
easily do without the “intimate personal approach” and happily say 

Prime and Compline with the world-wide Church and still include the 

intentions that fit the situation of the family. The idea of the “family 
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litany” is an old favorite of ours and well worth emphasizing — though 
I hope that arranging the saints of the family in their order of hierarchical 
rank is not a matter of grave obligation. The price of the little booklet 
is staggering — for at least every second member of the group at prayer 
would have to have a copy. T. J. M. 


THE FOLLY OF THE CROSS. By Raoul Plus, S.J. The Newman Press, 

Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp. xiv-139. Cloth, $1.75. 

The purpose of this book (originally published in 1927) is to show how 
the folly of the Cross of Christ has been and can and should be realized 
in His followers. The folly consists in “‘a generous, wholehearted, effective 
love for suffering of every kind, whether mental or physical, which 
certain souls conceive with a view to a closer union with their divine 
Master, and a more intimate cooperation with Him in the great work 
of Redemption.” 

In every age our Lord finds willing souls, living saints, to whom He 
can reveal His desires and who are willing to make those desires their 
own. With St. Paul they say: “We are fools for Christ.” They might 
even jokingly say as did Blessed Jacopone da Todi, when our Lord asked 
him why in the eyes of men he had made himself such a fool: “Because 
Thou wast a greater fool than I.” 

The author explains devotion to our crucified Savior under the aspects 
of compassion, compensation and completion. He shows how these three 
characteristics correspond in general to three historical periods: 1) St. 
Bernard, Cistercian love of the Cross, St. Francis of Assisi with his dis- 
ciples, Dominican influence, St. Ignatius, St. Teresa, the Imitation, St. 
Francis de Sales; 2) St. Margaret Mary and others before and after her 
time; 3) the more modern emphasis. Were the author to rewrite the book 
today, he would undoubtedly develop more the idea of “completion” 
based in Sacrifice and sacraments: for he was one of the first in our gen- 
eration to clarify the spiritual implications of the Mystical Body. 

He reminds us in the introduction that “when we look at the Cruci- 
fixion, we should never fail to see our Lord as He was on Easter morning”: 
the folly of the Cross must be built upon a well-balanced, sufficiently 
grounded knowledge of asceticism. “We must be first absolutely sane 
before we become fools for Christ’s sake.” V. E. B. 


FOURTEEN PLAYS FOR THE CHURCH. Edited by Kai Jurgensen and 
Robert Schenkkan. —— University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 1948. 
Pp. ix-268. Cloth, $3.0 
The cover jacket icin the book as a “volume of simple, beautiful 

old religious plays originally written in and for the Church.” That is a 

summary of what is presented in this collection of eleven mystery plays 

dealing with events from the life of Christ in the Christmas and Easter 
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seasons, and three plays that deal with the lives of great figures of the 
Old Testament. It is interesting to note that the book includes trans- 
lations of 12th century French and 13th and 14th century German 
“mysteries” that are not so familiar to us. 

Throughout the text of the plays and in the additional chapters of the 
book are found useful stage directions and acting suggestions. Those who 
are interested in restoring all things in Christ through the medium of 
acted drama will surely be grateful to the editors for passing on their 
own producing experience, and for introducing the possibility of present- 
ing truth through these plays that possess the agelessness of true folk cul- 
ture. Obviously the practical suggestions for stage presentation are meant 
for Protestant churches, but these suggestions can be adapted for produc- 
tions in simple halls and outdoors. It is interesting to know that some 
modern mysteries have been performed in our own churches — H. Pep- 
ler’s “Mime of the Stations of the Cross” and Henri Ghéon’s “The Way 
of the Cross” have taken the place of a lenten sermon in England and 
Australia during the last two years. The former was originally acted in 
several Catholic churches in this country about fifteen years ago. 

I find inadequate the suggestions for musical accompaniment. The no- 
tation of four compositions by Wilton Mason and two traditional Christ- 
mas melodies is given, and producers are directed to Church libraries for 
more material. It seems to me that more specific mention could have been 
made of collections of carols for different seasons, like the Oxford Book 
of Carols — also of our own Negro spirituals. Perhaps the editors are not 
aware of the beauty and simplicity of the chant, and how appropriate 
are the melodies of the Liber Usualis as background music for these dramas 
of the people. 

Recently there has come about a renewed interest in religious drama 
that does not attempt to camouflage the truth it wishes to portray: Henri 
Ghéon, André Obey, Dorothy Sayers are some of those whose names we 
associate with the writing of modern mystery and miracle plays for stage 
and radio. Wherever the modern or medieval religious dramas have been 
presented they have been received with surprised gratitude by the sup- 
posedly sophisticated theatre-going public of today. 

Fourteen Plays for the Church is timely. Let those of us who are inter- 
ested in the apostolate of Christian drama use it, and especially note the 
emphasis that the editors place on simplicity, the use of color and sug- 
gestive staging rather than elaborate sets. In these times when the Church 
urgently calls us to restore all things in Christ in every sphere of life, we 
should explore the possibilities of the cultural field of drama. A practical 
and satisfying way to start is by studying and becoming acquainted with 
the plays of our Christian heritage. These “mysteries” and their modern 
successors have a place in the life of the family and society. 

Grailville Janet KaLven 
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SEEDS OF CONTEMPLATION. By Thomas Merton. New Directions, Nor- 
folk, Conn. 1949. Pp. 201. Cloth, $3.00. 

Fr. Louis (Thomas) Merton has written his best book: as literature, it 
manifests a terse, luminous style superior to his poesy and to the rangy 
colloquialism of his autobiography; as a work of spirituality, it merits to 
become a (minor) classic. 

Not that Fr. Louis says anything that has not been said. In fact, 
although he quotes only from Scripture, he sets vibrating, on page after 
page, the gentlest echoes of St. John of the Cross, Walter Hilton, the 
author of The Cloud, and the other great voices of the mystical tradition. 
Very much of that tradition he has summed up in a small space. His 
book’s merit is in its expression: ancient ideas are made vividly accessible. 
For as he demonstrated in The Seven Storey Mountain, Fr. Louis knows 
how to express and impress the minds of twentieth century men. That 
such men should want to hear about contemplative prayer, is one of the 
hopeful signs of the times; that such a teacher speaks, another. 

The author has not given systematic development to a thesis. But read- 
ers may be warned against skipping about among his “disconnected 
thoughts and ideas and aphorisms,” at least until after a thorough first- 
reading. Chapters on individuality, beautifully stated, need to be set 
against others on the communal character of Christian life — a sentence 
out of context could leave a wholly false impression. 

It is good to find the essential role of dogma in prayer recognized and 
forcefully stated. And time after time Fr. Louis casts light upon prob- 
lems that have been often discussed to greater length, but not often so 


profitably, e.g., the abysmal self-accusations of the most innocent saints. 
Mentioned only briefly but with knowing emphasis is the Church’s public 
worship; one hopes that Fr. Louis will give us the companion volume he 
is so well equipped to write on contemplation and the liturgy. 

Finally, a word of praise for the sobriety of the whole book. Not every 
book about prayer, even among those by men, is masculine. This one is, 
and it is a joy to read. D. R. K. 


YOU AND THOUSANDS LIKE YOU. By Rev. Owen Francis Dudley. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 157. Cloth, $2.50. 


THE FAITH MAKES SENSE. By Rev. John Heenan. Sheed & Ward, New 

York, N.- ¥, 1948. Pp. 274. Cloth, $3.00. 

Critical readers may find Fr. Dudley’s popular apologetics too facile. 
They may similarly dislike the letter-writing approach of Fr. Heenan’s 
more philosophical work. But both of these volumes show that the writers 
are experienced in handling real questions of non-Catholics. They perform 
a valuable double service: they give orderly instruction which will satisfy 
the great majority of their Catholic readers, and they honestly meet the 
difficulties of many a prospective convert. L. G. A 
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